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SOCIAL DUTIES 
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CHAPTER III. SOCIAL DUTIES IN RELATION TO MATERIAL 
CONDITIONS OF FAMILY LIFE 

In the first article 1 we have considered the objects of social life 
in general, and we have seen that human beings cannot advance in 
culture without a sufficient supply of food, clothing, and other goods 
necessary to maintain the body. In this lesson we are to take up these 
material conditions of the higher life and discover how a community 
ought to act in relation to these facts. 

I. THE MINIMUM STANDARD OF SOCIAL DUTY 

There is a very common and traditional belief that the income 
of a family of a workingman should be measured by what its bread- 
winner can earn in the competitive labor market. The "law of 
supply and demand" which actually fixes wages, like the price of 
wheat or meat, is treated as a part of the moral law, the will of God, 
or the decision of fate, and any attempt to seek any other basis is 
regarded as a foolish and futile struggle with dark destiny, or as an 
impious attempt to circumvent Providence. Stripped of all orna- 
ment, this theory means that whatever is, is right. This belief is 
rarely questioned among those who are successful, and the prosper- 
ous are inclined to seek in vice or idleness the only sources of failure 
to provide support. If a laborer cannot earn income enough to give 
his family decent means of subsistence, he is despised or pitied for 
his weakness, or coldly rebuked for his incompetence or wrongdoing. 
Job on his heap of ashes still finds himself surrounded with " com- 
forters" who have a ready explanation of extreme poverty in sin. 
If the wages which are actually paid as a result of the competition of 
employers and employees with each other in the labor market are 
the proper measure of what ought to be paid, then we have no right 

1 See Biblical World, January, 1907, pp. 23-33. 
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to inquire further for social duty; the "going rate" is the precise 
measure of social duty. 

There is another and very different view which is gaining a hear- 
ing in the modern world: that society ought to discover the cost of 
living a reasonable human life in a certain time and area, and make 
that cost the minimum standard of income for a faithful and competent 
workman. According to this view, those who can earn more than 
this lowest measure would be permitted to do so, and all would be 
encouraged to become as efficient as possible. Nor may this idea of 
a legal minimum standard of wages, foreign as it is to our customary 
thought, be rejected without examination, even if we do not see 
clearly as yet the particular methods by which the principle can be 
applied in practice. It may be suggested even now that the traditional 
doctrine is modified by the practice of poor-relief, since each com- 
munity admits that it is under moral obligation not to permit the 
means of living to fall below a defined level. And even in business 
many employers will admit that they must as far as possible modify 
the rate of wages somewhat by the cost of living. We shall see later 
what this implies. 

What elements must enter into the minimum standard of family 
support ? It is not difficult to answer this part of the question. In 
every civilized country, in every part of each land, in town and in 
rural communities, certain things are necessary to the life of moral 
beings. These things may be roughly classified under the heads: 
food and drink, shelter, clothing, light and fuel, furniture and 
furnishings, means of transportation (car-fares), provision for sick- 
ness and accidents, dental, surgical, and other care of health, recrea- 
tion, and incidental but unavoidable expenses. In order that these 
material means may be continuously supplied even during periods 
when the bread-winner cannot work and earn, as in sickness, unem- 
ployment, and old age, there must be some kind of a savings or 
insurance fund. Not one of these elements can be left out; and, 
if any one is omitted, life ceases, or degrading alms must eke out the 
income. When some of these factors are wanting or inadequately 
supplied, we discover slow wasting of strength, lowered vitality and 
industrial efficiency, high rate of mortality among infants, and reduc- 
tion of expenditures for spiritual culture. The stunted children in 
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such homes are excluded from school and shop, and turn mendicants 
or thieves. Ultimately society pays heavily for its denial of a primal 
duty, and cannot escape its punishment. Nature sends in a bill, 
and has its own way of collecting interest and principal. In the 
list just given nothing is included for artistic enjoyments, for education, 
for religion, for participation in philanthropic and political activities, 
but only what is absolutely necessary to supply animal wants, give 
strength for common labor, and keep up the reproduction of labor 
force by supporting children. Of preparation of good citizens fit 
to take part in electing representatives in government, and passing 
judgment on measures influenced by votes, no account is taken; 
but such elements must be included, if our republican institutions 
are to continue. Men living on the animal level will inevitably 
descend to brute conditions, and such persons destroy free govern- 
ments. 

Can we measure the cost of these necessary means of family life ? 
This is not an easy task, but harder problems have been solved. 
We must indicate a way of studying this part of our problem. Let 
the following facts of the situation be considered: The material 
means of existence will vary in quantity and cost with the size of 
family, the price of commodities in the community studied, with the 
fluctuations of prices in different years and seasons. General 
averages for the whole country are of little value; we must study 
the cost of living in each community. With this information before 
us, we can readily calculate the wages which must be paid in a particu- 
lar community to maintain existence, working capacity, children, 
and the higher forces of civilization. Several attempts have been 
made, with some success, in the cities of this country to discover 
the actual cost of the items mentioned in the list already given. In 
this quest charity workers among the poor and visitors of churches 
have rendered valuable service. But only trained officers of the 
state, having public authority, can make these investigations thor- 
oughly and at frequent and regular intervals. The first social duty 
is then to secure the establishment of boards having the legal right 
and duty to furnish the community with a minimum standard of the 
cost of living, which standard is found by analysis of the prices of 
goods in the market and the actual expenditures of many families 
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that are barely able to support themselves without depending on 
poor-relief. 

Some of the estimates made by careful observers may be cited 
as illustration of local conditions. Thus Dr. E. T. Devine said: 

Recognizing the tentative character of such an estimate, it may be worth 
while to record the opinion that in New York City, where rentals and provisions 
are, perhaps, more expensive than in any other large city, for an average family 
of five persons the minimum income on which it is practicable to remain self- 
supporting, and to maintain any approach to a decent standard of living, is $600 
a year. 3 

Later he wrote, in view of further investigations: "Probably the 
earlier estimates of the cost of living, including that made by the 
writer, are now too low." 3 

It must be remembered that, in a rough way, we already accept 
a standard in practical life for each grade of workmen and in each 
community. Thus in fixing the wages of unskilled laborers the 
employers make a rough calculation of what it costs a workman to 
live, and they feel that they are doing something base if they offer 
less. Most employers think they should pay something more than 
the bare cost of living. It is true that girls and women are often 
paid less than the cost of their living, but in such cases the earnings 
of the men are supposed to be the main source of income for the 
family, or charity may supplement wages. In giving charity itself 
the visitor rapidly makes a guess at the minimum cost of necessities, 
and seeks to discover the sources of income; then relief is given 
to make up the deficit. Experienced visitors acquire skill in making 
these estimates even where deception obscures the facts. 

II. SOCIAL METHODS OF MAINTAINING THE MINIMUM STANDARD 

All the methods to be mentioned have somewhere been tried, 
and are not merely inventions or suggestions of the imagination. 

1. Society is bringing pressure to bear on negligent men and 
women to induce or compel them to support their families by steady 
individual industry and faithful devotion of earnings to proper uses. 
Thus public opinion chastises the loafer, the shirk, the deserter of 

» Principles oj Relief. 

3 Charities and Commons, November 17, 1906; Ryan, A Living Wage, chap. vii. 
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wife and children, the vicious, the spendthrift, the drunkard, and 
the vagabond. If teaching, preaching, ridicule, persuasion, advice, 
and warning fail to secure economic and domestic virtue, the law 
inflicts fines and imprisonment, with the object of securing support 
from the persons responsible. These laws are made more and more 
exacting. 

Fortunately such extreme measures are necessary only for excep- 
tional cases; ordinarily the motives for industry are sufficient to 
keep most men at work regularly, at least among races which have 
for generations been trained to regular industry, and where the 
desire for many kinds of goods urges men to work without ceasing. 

2. When parents, with children to maintain and educate, are 
disabled by sickness, accident, old age, unemployment, or misfortune, 
and cannot supply the necessities of life to dependent children and 
the aged, society comes to their aid with private charity or public 
relief. The poor-law is a recognition by the people of a state of the 
moral rule that we ought not to permit any citizen, no matter what 
his previous history, to perish from hunger and cold, and that we 
ought not to permit any child to grow up without education on account 
of poverty. Frequently the relief given is unwisely administered, 
excessive or deficient in amount ; but the moral obligation to maintain 
a certain standard of life for every member of the community is dis- 
tinctly implied in both public and private relief. This relief must 
ever remain exceptional; it cannot become a regular means of sup- 
port without degradation of the working population. In the case 
of the able-bodied adult relief can be safely given only in return for 
productive labor; and where dependence is due to sickness the 
relief must be so administered as to restore the capacity to earn the 
means of living. 

The objection to this method of meeting the minimum standard 
is that it degrades the recipient, tends to make him indolent and 
morally feeble, reduces the wages of the industrious, lays an undue 
burden on tax-payers and generous citizens, and so injures all. 

The methods of administering charity in exceptional and neces- 
sary cases cannot be discussed here, but must be reserved for another 
time. 

3. Measures relating to the industrial group or the wage-earners. 
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At this point we may barely mention some of the methods by which 
workingmen are helped to maintain and raise their standard of 
living and means of support: bureaus of employment, industrial 
education and training, co-operation in purchase of commodities 
and construction of homes, savings schemes to encourage thrift, 
provident loans, industrial insurance, legal minimum wages, and 
many others which will be discussed later. 

Two of the social movements are so closely related to family 
welfare that they must be mentioned here — shelter and food. 

III. SOCIAL DUTIES IN RELATION TO SUITABLE HABITATIONS 

Residence in towns and cities reveals the absolute impossibility 
of meeting our moral duties by individual action. In the rural 
communities, on the other hand, where each family lives in a separate 
dwelling, far removed from other habitations, the condition of the 
home is chiefly determined by the character and ideals and means 
of the family, without consideration of the condition of other persons 
outside the home. But let one of these families take up residence 
in a city where land is so dear that few can own a separate dwelling, 
where most of the houses are rented by the month or year, and where 
many families are crowded closely together under the same roof, 
where all are compelled to jostle each other in the halls and are 
totally ignorant of the character of their neighbors, though affected 
by them in health and morality; add poverty to crowding, and then 
imagine how little the ordinary workingman can do to prevent evils 
in physical and moral conditions. Under such circumstances one 
has the conviction that appeal must be made to some general law 
which commands the landlord, and which restrains the selfish tenant 
and guards the purity of childhood. Moral suasion will not secure 
action from reluctant avarice; only the "big stick" of law enforced 
by inspectors, that "sword of the magistrate" of which Paul said 
that it was not borne in vain, will tame the beast of greed, and 
ignorance. 

What does the duty of a city require in relation to the control 
of sanitary and decent habitations ? (1) Since houses must be built 
every year to replace old ones or to provide for growing population, 
the government must secure through legal regulations that every 
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dwelling conform to the necessary conditions of health and pro- 
priety; (2) old houses which are unfit for residence must be altered 
and improved, if possible, to make them conform to the minimum 
standard of health and decency; (3) the government must condemn 
and destroy houses which are a menace to health and morality; (4) 
the administration must provide adequate supervision of present and 
future tenement houses so that they shall be properly kept. In the 
minimum standard of a human dwelling experience has taught that 
the following items must be included: sufficient light and air; space 
about the dwelling to secure ventilation and sunshine; such con- 
struction of walls, partitions, and stairways that the home may not 
become a death-trap in case of fire; separate water-closets and wash- 
ing facilities to guard modesty and purity; a certain space for each 
person ; partitions so constructed that the sexes may be separate and 
boarders be kept apart from the family; cellars and courts clean and 
open to air and light. Experience and expert study have developed 
a code of building construction which has been adopted by the lead- 
ing cities, covering the minute details of all such points. 

In the city of Liverpool, it was found that private enterprise was 
not ready to build houses, and rent them at a rate which poor work- 
ingmen could afford to pay, and the city bought ground and built 
decent habitations of a simple but sufficient style, and rented them 
at cost to laborers who were living in houses unfit for human 
life. The moral effects of these changes were soon apparent; the 
number of drunken and riotous men brought before the police 
courts was reduced; sexual purity was increased and prostitution 
diminished; rents were more promptly paid; cleanliness was 
enforced until it became a pleasant habit ; mortality of children was 
reduced; less time was lost from work through vicious indulgence; 
and in every respect the conduct and character of the people were 
improved. There were, of course, theorists who shook their heads 
because all this public solicitude for the welfare of the poor con- 
tradicted their theories of government functions, and they called 
the policy hard names, as "socialism," "paternalism," and the like; 
but that good came of the scheme no one can deny. In order that 
persons able to pay higher rent should not take the new houses, it 
was wisely ordered that only families driven out of the unfit dwellings 
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could rent the new houses. Other cities have failed at this point, 
because they neglected this precaution and rented to any bidder. 

TOPICS FOR FURTHER INVESTIGATION AND DISCUSSION 

i. What laws of your state regulate the building of dwelling-houses? If 
you live in a city, get a copy of the building ordinances. Are such regulations 
part of a moral code ? 

2. Learn whose duty it is to enforce these laws, as officers of health, state 
inspectors, police, fire marshal, etc. 

3. Are these laws complete and reasonable, and are they well enforced? 
If there is neglect, who is to blame, and how can he be officially brought to account ? 

4. Do you know of any dwellings which are unfit for human habitation? 
Discuss ways of improving the conditions. 

5. Has your community any ideal of duty on the subject of dwellings ? What 
evidence have you for your opinion ? 

6. Can you trace any good or evil spiritual consequences of the physical 
surroundings of particular families ? Bring these to the attention of the class. 

7. How is the whole question of habitations related to social duty and hence 
to Christianity? 
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